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experiment attracted a good deal of attention and Norwood received
a constant stream of visitors. It was due to the excellent work and
the all-round experience that he had gained in education that Dr.
Kay was appointed Secretary of the Select Committee of the Privy
Council.
Meanwhile, the terrible conditions prevalent in some of the
private-adventure schools, which were largely unknown to the
general public who rarely read reports, were brought home to them
in a very vivid way through the publication of Nicholas Nickleby.
The description of Mr. Squeers and Dotheboys Hall was based on
certain schools in North Yorkshire which Dickens had actually
visited.
Before he took office, Dr. Kay had realised that his most urgent
problem was that of obtaining better teachers in adequate numbers.
The monitorial system was not only mechanical ("monitorial
humbug" as he once called it), but it ignored an educational influence
of the greatest value, the interaction between the immature mind
of the pupil and the mature mind of the teacher. Kay wished to
replace the monitors by pupil-teachers, but his idea went further
than the mere substitution of an older boy for a younger one. He
thought that the pupil-teacher should serve an apprenticeship to
teaching under the guidance of an experienced headmaster, and
then proceed to a well-organised training-college to complete the
training for his profession. Hence the most immediate necessity
was the establishment of training-colleges for teachers. We have
seen the fate of the proposal for opening a training-college in
1839. Kay was actually one of the most important influences
behind the proposal, although at that time he had not accepted
office. He would not acknowledge defeat and, if the Government
was not prepared to open a training-college, he would carry through
the experiment relying on his own resources. With the assistance
of his friend Mr. Tufnell, he opened in 1840 a training-college in
the old manor-house at Battersea. The college was a residential
one, and the domestic side was in charge of Kay's mother and sister.
Although he was fully occupied with his official post he managed
not only to live at the college but to take a considerable share in
the teaching. The students were of two types, pupil-teachers from
institutions like Norwood, and older men between the ages of
twenty and thirty. The religious instruction was based on the
Anglican Church and the students were required to attend Battersea
Parish Church on Sundays. Kay had recently visited the Continent